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reflections of the critical philosophy to good advice concerning the proper 
method of feeding babies, and it affords a certain delight to be reminded 
that after all Kant was human and possessed of deep and abiding human 
interests. 

The antithesis between nature and freedom appears again in a striking 
form when we come to his treatment of what would now be called intel- 
lectual education, which Kant refers to as the physical culture of the mind 
or soul, as contrasted with moral culture which aims solely at freedom. 

On the basis of the ' faculty ' psychology which he accepted and further 
developed, Kant established the theory of the formal discipline of the 
various faculties — memory, imagination, judgment, understanding, etc. 

In the sections on Moral Education, Kant approaches more nearly the 
spirit and leading conceptions of the Critique of Practical Reason, and one 
catches something of the moral rigorism of that Critique. The words 
"duty," "obedience to law," "conscience," "reverence for the moral 
law, ' ' are written large. ' ' Moral education consists in furnishing children 
with certain laws which they must follow exactly " (p. 190). 

Six sections of the Treatise set forth briefly Kant's views concerning 
religious education. The Treatise concludes with sections on the pedagogy 
of adolescence, guidance of the sex instincts, etc. 

Selections (sixty-six pages) and numerous footnotes from Kant's other 
writings (mainly the Anthropology and the Critique of Practical Reason), 
make a valuable addition to the Lecture-Notes, which constitute Kant's 
formal treatment of pedagogy. David R. Major. 

Ohio State University. 

La morale de Kant (deuxieme edition, revue et augmentee). Par Andre 

Cresson. (Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine.) Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1904. — pp. 212. 

This work, the first edition of which appeared in 1897, consists of four 
approximately equal parts. In the first two, dealing respectively with the 
' ' form ' ' and the ' ' content of the moral life, ' ' the author gives a beauti- 
fully clear statement of Kant's theory. The third division is a "critical 
examination " of the system ; while the fourth is devoted to the " historical 
position of the Kantian ethics. ' ' 

In the critical part of the book, after noting the great influence which 
Kant actually exerts, Cresson indicates the reasons for relegating the sys- 
tem to a merely historical position. His arguments fall into two series, 
those attacking the logic of Kant's conclusions, and those directed against 
the fundamental principles themselves. Taking up the first class, the 
author finds that Schopenhauer's criticism, in which happiness is said to 
be the criterion for determining if a maxim can possess universal value, 
applies in particular cases but not to the doctrine as a whole. The deriva- 
tion of appropriation, however, is incorrect because intelligible possession 
is an encroachment on the external freedom of other men. Moreover, to 
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limit the right of territory to the power of defence, is a confusion of right 
and fact. The doctrines of three separate powers in the state and of non- 
resistance to executive authority are not proved. In many other cases, 
Kant is not consistent with his principles when he attempts to deduce con- 
sequences, for example, in the explanation of the marriage relation, and in 
the treatment of physical perfection as a moral end. 

In regard to the principles, Cresson finds still greater difficulties. The 
religious postulates become necessary hypotheses only because they depend 
upon the duty of realizing as far as possible the sovereign good. This, in 
turn, involves not only virtue but also happiness. But moral good is doing 
one's duty out of respect for the law. By what right can Kant make it a 
duty to aim at happiness as well as at virtue ? Ethics, however, could 
dispense with the religious postulates if the doctrine of freedom were ca- 
pable of proof. But even admitting noumenal freedom, it is only man as 
phenomenal who has consciousness of obligation, while it is the noumenal 
man who can believe himself free. And the idea of noumenal freedom 
implies two doubtful propositions, that obligation is a universal fact, and 
that it cannot be understood apart from freedom. The first proposition 
cannot be proved from experience. Kant's proof is fallacious because a 
speculative reason does not necessarily imply a practical reason as well. 
Two arguments are advanced in support of the second proposition. Obli- 
gation is said to presuppose freedom, because it is impossible for anything 
to be categorically ordered if the being in question is incapable of deter- 
mining himself by simple examination of the categorical form of the order. 
Such a freedom, however, would be phenomenal not noumenal. Again, 
freedom is said to be the ratio essendi of obligation. The concept cause 
must, in Kantian philosophy, be limited to a phenomenal application. 
Kant rejected a material morality because he did not think it admitted of 
universal laws. It must be a science of happiness or of the good. He 
made happiness equal pleasure and thus reduced it to dependence upon 
individual sensibility. Moreover, there is no law of the production of pleas- 
ure. And a science of the good is not a real morality because man strives 
for happiness, not for the good. But, since happiness depends not upon the 
presence of pleasure but upon the state of desire, Kant does not show the 
impossibility of a material morality. Finally, he assumes, but cannot prove, 
that the categorical imperative is an immediate product of reason. 

In the fourth part of the book, there is a comparison of the system with 
the ethics of Stoicism and of Christianity. It resembles the former in respect 
to conclusion, but not in respect to principles. It differs from the latter in 
regard to its criterion. The author concludes that obligation is conceivable 
when dependent upon human nature or upon divine command ; but that 
an absolute obligation is an illogical conception. 

N. E. Truman. 

The University of South Dakota. 



